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N°. XII. SATURDAY, APRIL 2, 1803. 
i 
FRANCE anp ROME. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 

It is an article of no small curiosity in the 
political history of man, that a people whose 
sole delight 1s novelty, should adopt with ser- 
vility the titles and distinétions of another 
race of men, and thus tricked out, vainly ar- 
rogate every other attribute which the origi- 


nals possessed. To a refleéting mind, it can- 
not but be amusing to observe, with what 
childish eagerness the Great Nation adapts 
every thing to the names of the Romans; and 
to carry their delusion to its limits, they have 
honoured us in their Council of Elders, and 
their Senates, with the appellation of Car- 
thage; to whose destruction, with ¢rue Roman 
ambition, they havé repeatedly voted, and to 
whose ruin, under the reign of Consuls, every 
puplic memorial alludes. How far the compa- 
rison remains just, after allowing for their 
wishes, is both a curious and a serious en- 


quily- 
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As themselves have pointed out the zra in 
the Roman history, at which they would have 
us believe them arrived, the time of the de- 
struction of Carthage is the time to which we 
must attend; and 1f any clear similarity can 
be found between the Romans and the mo- 
dern Gauls, we then shall have reason to 
tremble at the sameness of zntentions. 

At that period, the Pagan religion was at 
its meridian of splendour, and however er- 
roneous its principles, a veneration of the 
profoundest nature was paid to the Deity, 
under a variety of names. At this time, re- 
ligion is by all ranks of people in Gaul deemed 
superstition, and sentiments of piety and re- 
signation to Providence, as criterions of a 
weak mind. 

Chastity in those days, was considered at 
Rome as a paramount virtue. Virgins and 
mothers would not have hesitated at death, 
rather than violation. Adultery, that most 
heinous sin in civil society, was punished 
with death; and though divorces were al- 
lowed by law; several hundred years elapsed, 
with scarcely an instance: of the privilege 
being claimed. 

But, returning to the Great Nation, it is 
only wounding modesty to draw this com- 
parisgn, and it is quite sufficient to observe, 

that three or four hundred divorces take place 
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annually, in the city of Paris alone, and that 
near one third of the children ‘born are ille. 

itimate. Alas! what must. be the state of 
the domestic affeftions in such a country, and 
how unlike the Romans, who, if they had no 
children of their own, adopted those of others, 
educating then with the same care, and re- 
warding them with the same love! 

Duty to parents was carried to so extreme 
an extent in Rote, that parents retained for 
lite, the power of shortening the existence of 
their childrén: but in Roman hands there 
was little danger in a custom which we can- 
not look at without a degree of horror; the 
more especially when we reimark, that during 
the pefiod of the late revolution, fathers de- 
nounced their children, and children their 
parents, and the crime of incivism was the 
cant word for the destruétion of hundreds. 

The word of a Roman, either in private or 
in public life, was a sacred bond, and a sub 
terfuge in politics a disgrace to the senate. 
The nations that were attached to Rome were 
proteéted, and enjoyed all the privileges of 
the parent city (without being plundered), 
and the d/essings of freedom followed the 
conquest of a country of barbarians—but let 
it be remembered, that in this I speak only to 
the time we have chosen for this comparison, 
in which France has erefted a balancé that 
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will, find her totally wanting. Nothing can 
be more needless, than to make a single re- 
mark upon this article of good faith. and ve- 
racity, for he that runs may read, if a proverb 
may. be allowed on a subjeét so long, and 
never more truly proverbial, 

The private life of a Roman was masked 
by seriousness, temperance, chastity, parental 
and connubial affeétion. His public life, by 
an uncontroulable determination to maintain 
the laws and freedom of his country, and to 

suffer the most exquisite tortures, rather than 
betray the one or the other. The private life 
of the generality of the Great Nation j is levity 
to folly, intemperance, licentious manners, 
and total disregard to natural affection. His 
public life is without a standard, without a 
parallel, and without a name. 

The city of Rome alone is supposed to 
have contained between seven and eight mil- 
lions of people. Paris is nof equal to Lon- 
don im any point of comparison. : 

I might carry this compariative view much 
further, but sufficient has been said to prove 
that there 1s not even resemblance enough to 
warrant the sanguine wishes and hopes of a 
Frenchman. ‘There is indeed one point 
in which a common sentiment may. be 
found, and that is, a restless thirst for un- 
bounded conquest. But the one conquered 
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the world, by possessing all the virtues of 
man, the other surely cannot hope to do the 
same by possessing all his vices. Degenerate 
Rome, under the emperors, may indeed be 
compared to France, though very fatally for 
their schemes of ambition, as no child but 
can tell, that when they lost their virtues, they 
lost the strength of their power, and at length 
became ripe tor the destruétion which finally 
overwhelmed them. 

Did your paper permit, I might extend this 
view to a comparison between England and 
Carthage, if to compare two opposites be any 
comparison; for England only resembles 
Carthage, in possessing a naval power, and 
the commerce of the world.* Vain, there- 
fore, are the hopes ofa people, founded alone 
upon their egregious vanity; and though we 
are unfortunately tainted by their neighbour- 
hood, let us hope that there yet remains 
amongst us sufficient virtue to avoid theg 
example, and sufficient religion to draw down 
to our side, the proteétion of the Almighty, 
without veleoee aid fleets and armies, boasting 
and treachery, will not defend the one, or 
give success to the other. 


Ww. A ReEpb Cross KNIGHT. 


* The destruétion of Carthage may perhaps be delayed 
till Malta and the Cape be given up. 
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THE THEATRE. 





It was a beautiful evening in the month of 
July, when Laertes, Clodio, and Eumenes, 
met on Richmond-hill, to participate in the 
delight which the fine prospeé of * vales, 
woods, and meandering streams” from that 
enchanting height, 1s calculated to afford. 
The air was calth and serene; a band of 
music stationed on the walk gave a sort of 
magic effect to the surrounding view, and the 
whole scene excited those. mixed sensations 
of gaiety and contemplation which cause the 
mind to look through nature up to nature’s 
God. Laertes was about to express, in glow- 
ing language, his pleasure at the sight, when | 
he was interrupted by the lively Clodio, who | 
had cast his eyes to the left, and caught a | 
view of the pleasant villa to which the * poet | 
of reason” has given so much celebrity. 
The mind it is well known travels with more | 
rapidity than any thing terrestrial, naval, or 
aeronautic: Clodio’stravelled fromthe Thames 
to Pope, from Pope to Cibber, and thence 
to Cibber’s Apology, in less time than I have 
taken to describe it. ** Laertes !’’ exclaimed 
he, ‘* you know what a worshipper of the 
drama I am, and how much I prefer the 
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scenery of a Theatre to what 1s called the 
magnificence of nature. How wise was old 
Solomon when he discovered (rather late in 
lite perhaps) that there is nothing new under 
the Sun. The book which I now take from 
my pocket (in saying which he produced the 
aforesaid Apology) was written by as clever 
a fellow as ever strutted in buskins. Allow 
me to turn to that part in which he mentions 
the ereétion of a new theatre in the Haymar- 
ket, under the direétion of Sir John Vanbrugh 
and Mr. Congreve; and mark with what 
exatiness the sapient manager of new Drury 
has imitated the blunders of his predeces- 
sors, however he may have overlooked their 
merits." Clodio accompanied these words by 
the necessary action. 

An English multitude is a great admirer of 
the ¢heory of liberty; but if in noes place 
any invidual ventures on the pradiice of it, by 
departing in any respeét from the eftablished 
routine, he is as much stared at as if he had 
dropped from the Moon. The three friends 
now began te be in this latter predicament: 
the singular and impassioned manner of Clo- 
dio had drawn great part of the company 
around him, who listened in silence while 
Clodio read as follows :— 

‘*¢ As to the house, they had not yet disco. 
vered that almost every proper quality and 
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convenience of a good theatre had been sacri* 
ficed or negleéted, to shew the spettator a@ 
vast triumphal piece of architeflure; and 
that the best play, for reasons I am going to 
offer, could not but be under great disadvan- 
tages, and be less capable of delighting the 
auditor here, than it could have been in the 
plain theatre they came from. For what 
could their vast columns, their gilded cor- 
nices, their zmmoderate high fe avail, 
when scarce one word in ten could be dts- 
tin@ly heard init. Nor had it then the form 
it now stands in, which necessity, two or three 
ears after, reduced it to. At the first open- 
ing of it, the flat ceiling that is now over the 
ochestra was then a -semti-oval arch that 
sprung fifteen tect higher from above the cor- 
nice: the ceiling over the pit too was still 
more raised, being one level line from the 
highest back part of the upper gallery to the 
front of the stage: the front boxes were a 
continued semi-circle to the bare walls of the 
house on each side. This extrordinary and 
superfluous space occasioned such an undu- 
lation from the voice of every aétor, that 
generally what they said sounded like the 
gabbling of so many people in the lofty aisles 
of a cathedral. The tone of a trumpet, or 
the swell of an eunuch’s holding note, ’tis 
true, might be sweetened by it, but the articu- 
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late sounds of a speaking voice were drowned 
by the hollow reverberations of one word 
upon another.” 

‘* Your quotation, Clodio,” said Laertes, 
‘‘ is extremely appropriate, and I am much 
astonished, that with such an example on re- 
cord, the proprietors of the New Theatre, in 
Drury-lane, should have committed such a 
fatal error.” ‘* I never,” exclaimed Eume- 
nes, ** enter that building without the 
tribute of a sigh to the memory of its hum- 
ble but classical predecessor. ‘The pleasure 
I enjoyed there fifteen years ago, in witness- 
ing, the representation of the plays of Van- 
brugh, Farquhar, and Congreve, is but poorly 
recompensed by listening to the sing-song of 
an Opera, or starting at the splendor of Blue 
beard and Pizarro. ‘The actor, who should 
be hardy enough to confine himself to the 
natural pitch of his voice, would scarcely be 
heard by the third row of the pit. The ne- 
cessary consequence of which iS, that our 
Tragedies are a mixture of ranting and pa- 
geantry, and our Comedies speaking panto- 
mimes.” ‘* An ingenious critic,’ ‘rejoined 
Laertes, ‘* has styled an Opera ‘ the most 
monstrous of all dramatic absurdities.’ If 
that was his opinion at a time when such 

ieces as the Beggars’ Opera, the Maid ot the 
a Love in a village, and Lionel and Cla- 
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rissa were in representation, what would he 
say to the musical produétions of the present 
day? The airs in those Operas were at least 
introduced with an appearance of nature. 
The lady, the lover, the milk-maid, sung their 
SOrrows in eppropriate strains set to appro- 
piate music. But at present, lady, lover, and 
m: k-maid, all aim at exhibiting the most ela- 
borate specimens of the composer’s art; and 
but for their dress (which by the bye is 
sufficiently unappropriate too) the audience 
would be puzzled to distinguish the sighs of 
love from the. din of war.” 

‘¢ You will never,” said Clodio, ** be free 
from the absurdities you have mentioned, tilk 
my scheme is carried into effect.” “ Your 
scheme!’’ satd Eumenes, with a smile, ‘* and 
prithee what may that be?” ‘ A third The- 
atre,”” replied Clodio, “ of a nature totally 
distin€t from the pageantry of the one, and 
the buffoonery of the other. Consider how 
a play is at present treated, The pro- 
logue is drowned in the cry of ‘ hats off— 
silence—turn him out,’ &c. The first a& is 
almost rendered ascene of inexpressible dumb 
shew, from the opening and shutting of the 
box doors, to admit those polite personages 
who have not been able to escape from the 
duties of dinner before. The second and 
third aéts have a chance of being heard, but. 
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alter that period, the confusion oecasioned by 
the admission at half price, puts order and 
decorum at defiance. A race of beings enter 
the Theatre, warm from the tavern, ignorant 
of the ground-work and merits of the piece, 
and disposed to riot. 


Numero plures, virtute et honore minores, 
Indoéti stohidique et depugnare parati. 


To remedy these great and glaring defeéts, 
I would have a third Theatre ereéted ina 
centrical part of the town, Lincoln’s-Inn for 
instance; at which the representation should 
begin at eight o’clock; an hour that would be 
far more convenient to all ranks of people 
than the present gothic period of half past six. 
Let it not be said that the town is not’ suffi- 
ciently large to fill three Theatres—the faé& 
is plainly otherwise. If by chance, which it 
must be confessed does not often occur, a 
play is produced a little above the common 
level, the mighty overflow, which is the sure 
consequence, proves that a third Theatre, 
conduéted with an ordinary portion of talent 
and impartiality, would be extremely well at- 
tended, In my imaginary Theatre, the great- 
est care should be taken in the proper distri- 
bution of parts. Under the present manage 
ment at Drury-lane, the charaéters in plays 
scems to he a sort of tontine for the benefit of 
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survivors. Each attor marches in regular 
order according to seniority, without the 
slightest regard to capability: a system which 
in my institution should be utterly abolished. 
Merit should with me be the sole passport to 
distinétion and favour. Under these regula- 
tions, I have no doubt that the age of buf- 
foonery and blue-beard would pass away; 
men of talents would exert themselves to 
write for the stage, and a taste for genuine 
Comedy gradually take place.” 

Clodio here finished his harangue—Eume- 
nes shook his head—Laertes said, ‘* It was a 
a consummation devoutly to be wished’’— 
and the three friends, by the light of the 
Moon, retired to their respeétive habitations. 


ote 
—a-—_ 


Letrer VII. 
Sir, 

Notwithstanding the disappointment (with 
an account of which I finished my last letter) 
did not fail to make some impression on me, 
I plumed myself not a little on the extent of 
the influence which I had established over the 
philosophers of those times. So much did I 
feel interested in the various systems adopted 
by my pupils, that it was not without a sen- 
sible mortification I beheld them at once sub- 
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verted by the introdu@tion of the do€trines of 
Christianity. For a while 1 discontinued my 
visits to that part of the world, which was 
now illuminated with rays, amid which I 
expected to see the glories of my dis- 
ciples lost, like those of my parent planet, 
in the presence of the sun: but soon, 
recovering my confidence, I renewed my 
visits to the European kingdoms ; and, in the 
gloomy recesses of many a venerable mo- 
nastery, in the refeétories and halls of many a 
boastful university, had the happiness to find 
Christians, to whom none of the tenets of my 
Pagan disciples appeared too wild to be adopt- 
ed. I could, indeed, find few among them 
of sufhcient genius to deserve that I should 
take the trouble of inventing for them any 
thing original; but they were satisfied, and 
so was I on their behalf, with the mystic 
worlds of Plato, and the endless labyrinth of 
the Aristotelian school ; and I could not but 
admire the much greater height of extrava- 
gance to which they carried their ideas, than 
had ever been thought of by the masters, 
whose scholars they so liberally professed 
themselves to be. 

To let you into a secret respeéting my 
§ management, I will confess to you, that my 
principal exploits have been conduéted chiefly 
by the due employment of the attribute called 
VOL. Ill, P 
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dullmess. As I shall have occasion to 
enter into further details on this subjeét, 
I shall, for the present, merely say, that 
dullness, when fairly put into aétion, and 
laudably encouraged, seldom fails to exalt 
absurdity into madness. In the prosecution 
of the great undertaking now before me, it 
was of singular utility, as -it worked in two 
ways, both of them greatly to my advantage ; 
namely, as an a€tive principle, operating on | 
the mass of mankind, sid as a recipient, | 


wherein might be concoéted all the absurdity | 
which the diligence of my new disciples / 
could colle&t. I took care, therefore, to give | 
it ample room and ne enough, and the | 
event completely justified my hypothesis. | 


The consequence was, the produétion of such | 
a degree of density of intellect, that men, | 
no longer able to see their way, resorted to | 
the first guide that undertook to lead them. © 
They gave themselves up to Credulity, who | 
led them, as the foul fiend did poor Tow, | 
through brakes and briars, bogs and pools, | 
till she consigned them to her daughter Su- | 
perstition, who now boldly stept into the | 
throne of Reason, and promoted Priest-craft | 
to be her prime minister. They lost no time | 
in effeétually overshadowing the truth, by | 
shutting up the main sources of information, 
and enveloping every thing which could op- 
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pose the extension of their sway if impene- 
trable mystery, and more than Egyptian dark- 
ness. Their first great stroke was to prohibit 
the reading of the scriptures, the doétrines of 
which militated so decidedly against my plans; 
and when they had succeeded in doing this, 
they found no great difficulty in putting an 
end to reading altogether. As soon as I had 
thus reduced all the world, except my own 
particular disciples, to a state of necessary 
ignorance, I lost no time in bringing forward 
the projeéts which I had been at so much 
pains to frame. By a single turn of my lant- 
horn, I metamorphosed a simple Bishop of 
Rome into the Governor of the world; I 
clapt a triple crown upon his head, and put 
a parcel of keys into his hand, endowed with 
the marvellous property of opening the gates 
of heaven, hell, and purgatory. As I per- 
suaded mankind that he had unlimited power 
in all these places, there was little dikeulty 
in bringing them to believe, that on him alone 
depended their future expeétations ; and as 
they were taught that even the best could 
never be translated at once to heaven, so they 
were brought to a conviction, that they stood 
a fair chance of going to hell, unless he 
should be graciously pleased to reprieve them, 
and allow them a longer or shorter time ot 
-purification in purgatory.. This point, once 
P 2 
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established, speedily brought forward two 
others, of high import for the furtherance of 
my view—the replenishing of the papal trea- 
sury by the sale'of indulgencies, by virtue of 
which, the periods of this disagreeable purga- 
tion were shortened ; and the complete tem- 
poral sovereignty of the humble bishop over 
all sorts and conditions of men. For, as re- 
sistance to papal authority induced the con- 
sequence of being excluded from papal aid, 
it became easy to persuade the world, that any 
one who refused obedience to it, forfeited all 
hope of future salvation; and as this dogtrine 
was enforced by the temporal penaltiesof ex- 
communication, all worldly prosperity became 
equally dependent on it. Nor were the mo- 
dest successors of this bishop backward in 
availing themselves of these advantages. In 
the hands of Pope Grecory especially, they 
became irresistible weapons ; and there,is no 
telling you the extent of my gratification, 
when I saw this humblest servant of the ser- 
vants of Gop, trampling on the necks of 
princes; when I beheld kings holding his 
bridle, and emperors prostrating themselves 
for his footstool. 


For the present farewel, 
Your assured friend, 


Tue MAN IN THE Moon. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
Su, 

From the first appearance of your paper, I 
was exceedingly solicitous for its success. | 
considered you as engaged in the important 
undertaking of correéting the taste and morals 
of the age. With great candour, I will ac~ 
knowledge that I have been disappointed. 
Your articles in general are much too frivo- 
lous. They do not attack the great leading 
vices or follies of the times. 1 have however 
been hitherto induced to continue your paper, 
as you led me to hope that you would at length 
assume the charatter which you claim, as 
guardian of the public morals. But when in 
your last number [I saw a letter signed G. W. 
which, besides being an incoherent rhapsody, 
avowedly defends the modern pra€tice of the 
fashionable world,of continuing their routsand 
assemblies on Sundays, under the pretext of 
concerts (aflimsy pretext,which begins already 
to be deemed unnecessary) when I saw a letter, 
attempting to justify so flagrant a violation of 
the sabbath, I contess to you, Mr. Editor, 
that I began to despair of seeing your paper 
render any service to the cause of morality. 
Allow me further to recommend to you a 
close imitation of the invaluable paper, whicl 
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appeared only for a single session of parlia- 
ment, under the-titie of the Anti-jacobin. It 
is not to be expetted that you should devote 
so much room, as the conduétors of that paper 
were, from the nature of their plan, obliged 
to do,-to political subje&s.—But a little more 
attention to those subjeéis than you have 
hitherto. bestowed,’ would; I conceive, be 
useful; particularly in exposing .the false- 
hoods, mistepresentations, and artifices of 
. faétion. Besides, a wide field is opened to 
you, by that new philosophy, which the Anti- 
jacobin combated. so mantully, but which you 
have not attacked, except in your articles [ 
upon French Literature; and our present [ 
dreadful state of moral depravity furnishes | 
abundant topics of. useful reprehension. 
Surely, when so much important work re- 
mains to be done, the frivolous effusions of 
some of your correspondents are at best un- | 
seasonable. From the manner in which this | 
friendly expostulation.is received, I shall form | 
my ultimate conclusions respeéting the real | 
design and charaéter of your paper. Hoping | 
however that you will still a& with energy, | 
.and effect the part of a censor morum, 


I remain, Sir, &c. 


A WELL WiIsueEr. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

Although I am not one of the “ infallibiles 
eternz sapientiz consultores” at the eleétion 
of a new pope, yet having read a little, seen 
a little, and remembering a littie, I may oc- 
casionally become a correspondent, as I see 
your invitation is general, from a Lord Silly, 
to alady’s maid, or butler. At present I 
shall not detain you longer than to know, if 

ou do not think the satirical rogue who 
wrote the following charaéter of women, de- 
served a whipping with nettles ? 
A FEMALE ENTHUSIAST. 


La donna ride quando puole 

Et piange quando vuole. 

Le Donne quasi tutte 

Per parer belle si fanno brute. 

La naa e come 11 Christallo. 
Se ella urta da jn fallo. 

Donna, che parlamenta 

E come una piazza mezza spenta, 
Femina e Vento 

Si cambiano in un momento. 


—f>—— 
RICHES anp LEARNING. 


Some say that riches are better than learning, 
For they will find payment 
For victuals and raiment, 


And keep a good fige in your kitchen a burnings 
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Now some say that learning is better than riches 5 
Fhat when money has vanish’d, 
And friendship has banish’d, 

*Midst all your misfortunes, still learning bewitches. 


As for me I have neither, and so I may chatter, 
And bother the hearer, 
Without being nearer, 
Or knowing a particle more of the matter. 
But I must observe one thing, which seems father funny, 
That those who have learning, 
Are so far from spurning, 
That they like to pay court to, the men who have 
money ! , H. 


at SS 


IMITATION OF COWPER. 


Whene’er I wish, my lovely maid, 

A tribute to thy virtues paid, — 

Then Poetry shall lend her aid, 
Eliza. 


Pensive and sad, I breathe the strain, 

To tell each beauty o’er again— 

Reflection well nigh mads my brain, 
Eliza! 


Oft, when my slumb’ring head has press’d 

The tear-dew’d down, in hopes of rest, 

With anxious thoughts of thee possest, 
Eliza; 

‘Thy guardian vision has been near, 

“}hy hand has wip’d the rare tear ; 


The kindred task to thee was dear, 
Eliza. 
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This little ringlet of thy hair, 

Which ever near my heart I wear, 

Is pledge that thou art mistress there, 
: Eliza. 


If e’er in gayer scenes I move, 

This lock shall bind me to my love, 

And ev'ry hair a fetter prove, 

| Eliza. 

Could I forget that parting hour 

When first the storm began to low’r, 

Allotted by the unseen Pow’r, 
Eliza— 


When hanging o’er thy pallid cheek 
My beating heart did well nigh break, 
Thro’ sobs I strove in vain to speak, 
Eliza ! 


And fated to a distant spot, 
Without thy aid to cheer my lot, 
I live by all but thee forgot, 
Eliza! 












A. W. Le 
—S———— 


TRANSLATION, 
By Mr. G. 
Author of ‘ Maxims, Refleftions, and Charafters.? 


Si vous voulez que j’aime encore, 
Rendez moi l’age des amours ; 

Joignez, Sil se pent, l'amour, 

Au crepuscule de mes jours. 
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Me to love’s joys would you invite, 
Then shew me love’s forgotten way, 

Then, join.to the cold gloom of night 
Vivacious morning’s gladd’ning ray. 

From the gay rapture of that scene 
Where festive mirth prolongs the day 5 

From Bacchus and the Craien Queen 
Alas! Time beckons me away. 


Since old, then let him make me sage, 
And teach me well myself to know. 

Who joins the wings of love to age, 
Adds wretchedness to age’s woe. 


Let me quit life’s voluptuous plan, 
And Reason’s diétates once believe ¢ 

Two moments make the life of man— 
One then to wisdom let me give. 


That twice we die, too well 1 know— 
To cease to love, and cease to please, 
This, this is death in all its woe ; 
To cease to live is peace and ease. 


*T was thus, in sad refle&ion lost, 
I linger’d still on pleasure’s ground ; 
* Still loth to quit the flow’ry coast, 
Tho’ there for me no flow’r was found : 


When !o! with decent lively mien, 

Soft Friendship caught my wand’ring sight; 
She seem’d.to vie with beauty’s Queen, 

And shone more placid, tho’ less bright. 
Enamour’d with her modest grace, 

The beams of comfort o’er me shone > 
J follow’d her with willing pace, 
_ But sigh’d—to follow her alone. 
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LINES 


Addressed to Charlotte, on her excelling in making Artificial 


flowers. 


Rear’d by fair Charlotte’s skilful hand, 
As if by some magician’s wand, 

See ‘living flow’rs rejoice : 
To shape in nature’s mould the rose,. 
Progressive as it buds and blows, 


Is her well fancy’d choice. 


Though of that rese’s vivid hue 
And form to nicest models true; 
Allin encomiums speak ; 
Inferior are its worthand- pow’r, 
To those of the transeendant flow’r 
That blooms upon Ker cheek. 
Still one rose more be’t mine to sing ; 
May this through each revolving spring, 
* Fair Chariotte’s breast adorn; 


"May this through winter’s dreary chills, 


Proteét my much-lov’d girl from ills— 
The rose without a thorn. 


‘Loo proud to deal in flatt’ry’s strain, . 


But, in decisive numbers plain, 
Thus I my pratse impart : 

In her a mother I retrace, 

Her’s is almost as fair a face, 
And excellent a heart. 


Think not that selfish I would claim, 
From thee, dear girl, a fonder name, 
Than that of stedfast friend; 
Though fits of passion there you view, 
My bosom beats to friendship true, 
And constant to the end. 
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Whatever ills invade my breast, 
While seated here, I feel at rest, 
And stifled is each groan ; 
Nature, to thee this truth I state, 
And thus I thee congratulate— 
Fair Charlotte’s all thy own.) 


Still may she ’neath thy banners thrive, 
And from thy sacred fount derive, 
Her virtue, beauty, glee. 
Thy colours, Art, she scorns to wear, 
A pattern to the British fair, 
An enemy to thee. 


eee 


THE INNOVATOR. 


[Continued. } 
Nil non permittit mulier sibi. Juvenal. 


The marriage being solemnized, and all 


fashionable rules on such an occasion being = | 


duly observed, Alsiosus and ‘his bride returned 
to the pleasures of London. They immedi- 
ately took possession of an extensive and 
splendid mansion. Gorgeous liveries were 
procured for their servants, and Alsiosus per- 
mitted Rufilla to launch into every kind of 
expence. She now eclipsed every body, 
wore the most diamonds in the ball-room, 
rode in the gayest carriage in the morning, 
and squandered the most money at the card- 
table. Alsiosus indolently pursued the rou- 
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tine of fashion, went wherever he was invited, 
lounged vacantly through routs and _ ball- 
rooms every night, never danced, conversed 
little,; and deceived himself into a belief that 
such occupations were the height of pleasure. 
Gaming, from his mother’s former reiterated 
lectures upon it, he dreaded. To Drink, 
{rom the regular set he lived with, who were 
mostly old men of his mother’s acquaintance, 
he. had no temptation. He therefore lived 
in the tip-top style of fashionable ftupi- 
dity, while Rufilla, who had taken care to 
secure a good sum of pin-money by the mar- 
riage articles, sported in every entertainment 
the gayest of the gay. Alsiosus she entirely 
disregarded, except that now and then she 
made him visit with her in the morning, and 
occasionally ‘* chaperone’’ her to some assem- 
bly, to shew there was no dislike on his side, 
and silence all scandal that might arise if they 
never appeared together. 

Stultilla, soon after her arrival in London, 
had unhappily perceived, that she was no 
longer fit for dissipation. Her age, and the 
regular life she had of late years led in the 
country, had totally disqualified her for lux- 
ury and late hours; a severe illness therefore 
soon drove her back to the retirement of 
Alsiosus’ country-house. He was conse- 
quently quite left to himself—half the morn- 
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he slept, and the rest he picked his teeth and 
Spit in the fire, glanced over the crack novel 
of the day, cantered up Hyde Park, or saun-. 
tered down Bond-street. In the evening he 
went to some assembly, just acknowledged 
his friends with a nod, and looked about him 
till the late hour of night, mostly the early 
hour of morning, reminded -him of bed. 

Now that mothers and daughters no longer 
hoped for his alliance, and fathers and sons 
found the best introduétion to his house and 
entertainmeuts was the friendship of Rufilla, | 
he was invited to most routs upon the same 
plan as baskets of artificial flowers are placed 
on a dinner table, to fill up a vacant space [ 
without benefiting or injuring those who be- [| 
hold them. 

But now, to make use of a fashionable 
phrase, the season was ended; and the water- 
mg places and the country seats resounded 
with all the gaiety of London. A letter 
from Stultilla turned the wishes of Alsi- 
‘sus to his own country-house, and Rufilla 
glowed at the idea of astonishing the country 
with her accomplishments. In a short time | 
they arrived. The bells were rung, the vil- | 
jage was illuminated, the oxen were roasted, 
the gentry were entertained, and the pea~ 
santry were drunk. Stultilla was transported 
with delight: Rufilla shone forth in consci- | 
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ous superiority like a diamond on a dung-hill, 
even Alsiosus was involuntarily merry, while 
he wondered what had happened to him. 
But soon the revelry ceased, and was suc« 
ceeded by the uniform tranquillity of a couns 
try life. This Rufilla endured, with some 
cheerfulness for a little time, though the daily 
walk with Stultilla, or occasional ride with 
her husband, the visits of pious country cu- 
rates, and unaccomplished gentlemen farmers, 
were by no means congenial to her disposi-« 
tion. At length she proposed an excursson 
to some watering place; but Alsiosus had no 
intention to quit his present mode of life. 
He perceived that the solitary woods and 
vales of the eountry were more suited to his 
indolent waiks, than the bustle of the streets. 
He felt more at ease in the evening, seated in 
an arm-chair in his own drawing-room, than 
when he was crouded and hustled in the cor- 
ner of a nosy assembly-room. He therefore 
neither assenting nor refusing, disregarded 
Rufilla’s proposal at first, and in three days 
forgot it. Months passed drowfily on, and 
Rufilla daily saw in the papers magnificent 
accounts of the entertainments going on in 
London. Her wishes, her entreaties, her 
anger, were all in vain. Alsiosus remained 
fixed, like the Sloth to the tree he has ascend 
ed. At length Rufilla procured a-letter from 
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Lupaurea, insisting upon her immediate 
return to towu for particular family reasons. 
This moved not, Alsiosus, but he permitted 
his wife to go without the slightest demur; 
indeed it is probable he never would have 
opposed her departure alone, had it been 
mentioned to him. 

Rufilla now determined fully to make up 
for the pleasures she had lost by her residence 
in the country. Alsiosus read with indiffer- 
ence frequent accounts of the fétes given at 
his own house, and at his own expence.. He 
never troubled himself with his steward’s 
accounts, so the enormous bills that Rufilla 
contraéted were paid without discussion, She 
pursued her course through the whole season; 
at the end of which a letter-arrived to say she 
was gone to Brighthelmstone with a party, 
and intended to stay the summer. At the 
end of summer another letter announced her 
return totown. Alsiosus had no objeétion to her 
absence, though he still thought he loved her, 
till he was roused by hearing that Rufilla had 
eloped with Nitidus, a very handsome young 
nobleman of great fortune. _ For the first time 
in his life Alsiosus was enraged, but in a short 
time recovered his placid temper, and looked 
forward to the justice of the law. The elope- 
ment had so great an effeét on the health and 
_ spirits of Stultilla, who had. been declining 
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for some time, that she died shortly after- 
























€ wards. Alsiosus was for a little while really 
s affli€ted, but his natura! apathy soon returned. 
d However he felt a sensible want of his mo- 
F ther’s company, and therefore came to town 
e determined to mix again in the world. 
n The trial now came on, and Alsiosus, with 
the greatest anxiety he eduld feel, looked for- 
ip ward to revenge upon the seducer of his wife. 
°€ The counsel for Nitidus laid the whole stress 
r- of his case upon the charaéter of Alsiosus, 
at which he made every effort to blacken. His 
le disregard of Rufilla when first married, and 
_S his perfect negleé& of her for two years, were 
la J set torth, and commented upon in the ftrong- 
he — est manner. These were faés not be denied. 
n 5 The judge pronounced a_ severe philippic 
he H@ against Alsiosus, for “ suffering a wife so 
y; young to stand so long unproteéted | in the 
he Ff very nursery of vice and seduttion.” This 
er was naturally followed by a verdiét the most 
er unfavourable to Alsiosus. He was not more 
Tr, angry than surprised to find, that ‘ having no 
ad objesti on” was a crime. He immediately 
ng retired indignant to his country-seat ; sold 
ne his house in town, his carriages and imple- 
rt ments of fashinnable luxury, and for ever 
ed abandoned the gay world. However some 
en companion was necessary in the place of Stul- 
nd tilla, who might converse with him sometimes, 
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undertake the ordering of his dinner, and 
o:her occupations, which he was too indolent 
to do for himself. His unlucky marriage 
made him suppose that he never could be 
happy in that state, so in order, as he thought, 
to enjoy all the comforts of matrimony with- 
out its chains he associated with his house- 
keeper. She in a short time gained as com- 

lete an ascendancy over him as ever Stul- 
tilla possessed. 

Thus Alsiosus passed the rest of his lite in 
the negative stete he always had a predilec- 
tion for; not unhappy, because-he had no 
cause for sorrow; nor happy, because he had 
no pleasure; unknown to his neighbours, un- 
beloved by the poor; he died at an advanced 
age, leaving the estates of his noble and an- 


cient house, which his ancestors had acquired 
by valour, wisdom, and virtue, to be divided 
among three illegitimate children, the off- 
spring of one of his servants. 


ETE a = 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, | 
That the times are altered, that manners 
are changed, and that if our grandfathers were 
to peep out of their graves they would not 
-know their posterity, or even recognise thei 
former habitations, are truths too evident to 
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admit the least difference of opinion concern- 
ing them. Novelty is no longer confined to 
the milliner, the mantua-maker, and the tailor, 
but seems to have become a science of uni- 
versal ftudy and application. It is not the 
man of fashion alone who indulges a taste for 
variety, and turns the mansion of his ances- 
ter as it were out of the windows: the young 
tradesman 1s now influenced by the same pro- 
pensity; and on succeeding to his mafter’s 
business, instead of endeavouring to preserve 
the appearance as well as charaéter of the 
shop, he feels a pride in giving it a new form 
and figure, so that the habitual customers are 
sometimes at a loss to discover it. 

This passion for novelty forms a subje& 
that might furnish various topics of useful 
reflection; but I shall at present confine my- 
self to one of them—to the all-prevailing 
mode of self recommendation, known by the 
infignificant term of puffing. 

At a former, but no very diftant period, 
this prattice was confined to the business of 
ai auctioneer. The professors of the wooden 
hammer, in order to appear distinterested 
varties between their employers and the pub- 
fin, did not chuse, when any article under 
sale was going for less than its appointed 
value, to add the character of a bidderto their 
own; they therefore took care to have cer- 
Q 2 
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tain persons in attendance to advance upon 
the lagging articles, ‘in order to force them up 
to their assigned value, or to prevent their 
béing in reality sold beneath it. These cha- 
ra€ters were-calted puffers, and for a lon 
time monopolized that distinguifhed title: at 
length, however, the profession is become 
universal, and we hear and sce the pra€tice of 
it every hour and e¥ery where, 

The newspapers, however, are now become 
the general vehicles of the puffing art; and 
here ‘1s a very remarkable example of the 
Varying nature of human affairs. Iam old 
enough, Sir, to remember the time, when offi- 
cial men, authors, au€tioneers, quack doétors, 
bankrnpts, and condemned criminals, were the 
only persons, except in the business of birth, 
marriage, and death, whose names were given 
to the world j inthe public prints. A trades- 
man would then have thought the insertion of 
his name in a newspaper to be little better 
than the appearance of it in the Gazette. 
Indeed, so great was the odium attendant on 
such a circumstance, that when Doétor Rock, 
not yet forgotten as a convenient medical 
charaéter on L udgate-hill, stood as a candi- 
date for the honours of a common-council- 
man of the ward in which he lived, he was 
most violently and successfully opposed, not 
because he was an empiric, and had been a 
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porter and a mountebank; but because he suf- 
fered his name, his medicines, and his profes- 
sional success, to be advertised daily in the 
public papers. This prejudice, however, has 
long been declining, and at length entirely 
evaporated—nay, it is by publishing their 
names, qualifications, &c. &c. in every possi- 
ble manner and form, that people of all ranks 
and professions hope to rise into notice, 
wealth, and importance. Celebrity seems, at 
this period of refinement, to be attached to the 
paragraphs of a new!paper. 

Mrs. Cornelys, of pleasureable memory, 
first, I believe, reduced the business of puf- 
fing to a system, and a€tually kept a writing- 

uffer in her service at a considerable salary. 
Mr. Katterfelto succeeded that lady; but he 
wrote his sublime puffs himself, and only 
employed a scribe to translate them into 
English. The praétice they established is 
now universally adopted; and I have been 
affured, from a very respectable authority, 
than an ingenious literary gentleman was on 
the point of establishing a manufactory for 
puffs, to supply the current wants of every 
day, and of every charatter, rank, and profes- 
sion; from a first minister to a chimney- 
sweeper; from a reigning beauty, to a maid 
ofall work; from a public treaty, to a private 
dance; and from an Eidouranion, to a save- 
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all: but unfortunately this very gentleman, 
being suddenly taken ill, applied for relief toa 
medicine which he had himself puffed in va- 
rious forms as an universal specific, and was 
found dead in his bed the morning after 
he had taken it. ° 

I shall not, at present, intrude further upon 
your paper. At some future time I may, Sir, 
with your permission, offer you some consi- 
derations on a prattice which is not only ridi- 
culous but disgraceful, and appears to be a 
symptom of decline in our national taste, 
manners, and chara€ter. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
Op Square TOES. 





